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free from these superficial deposits. But all along these lower
northern slopes the Chalk carries a pretty deep deposit of loam,
so that the country, although largely unenclosed and free from
woodland, is mainly under the plough. Cobbett describes him-
self as traversing close to Dover " with very little interruptions,
very few chasms, . . . eighteen square miles of corn," and,
again, " when I got upon the corn land in the Isle of Tlianet I
got into a garden, indeed. There is hardly any fallow, compara-
tively few turnips. It is a country of corn. A great many pieces
of lucerne and all of them fine. All was corn around me.
Barns, I should think, two hundred feet long; ricks of enormous
size and most numerous; crops of wheat five quarters to the acre
on the average." Cobbett also notices the very different aspect
presented by the Clay-with-Flints, which covers so much of
the North Downs and occurs again in Herts* and Hampshire.
"In coming up the chalk hill from Westerliain, I prepared
myself for the red stiff clay-like loam, the big yellow flints and
the meadows; and I found them all. I have now gone over this
chalk-ridge in the following places . . . (Coombe, Hamp-
shire ; Highclere, Kingclere, Kipley, Dippinghall, Merrow,
Keigate, Westerham, Gocistone, Sevenoaks, Hollingboiu'ne, Folke-
stone). Everywhere, upon the top of it, I have found a flat, and
the soil of all these flats I have found to be a red-stiff loam
mingled up with big yellow flints. A soil difficult to work; but
by uo means bad, whether for wood, hops, grass, orchards,, or corn.
. , . Upon these hills I have never found the labouring people
poor and miserable, as in the rich vales. All is not appropriated
where there are coppices and wood, where the cultivation is not
so easy and the produce so very large.1'
It is the stretch of chalk which extends f'roin the east of the
Arun to the sea at Beachy Head which forms the true down
country of gently swelling rounded hills with open sheep walk
of the most elastic turf on the heights and great unenclosed
arable fields round the homesteads in the hollows. Hardly a
tree is to be seen, and in many places the beautiful turf is
entirely smooth and bare, though in the east gorse is coinnion,
intermingled further west with stunted thorn bushes and juniper,
together with occasional patches of heather. Gilbert White's
appreciation of the South Downs is often quoted, ct Though I have
now travelled the Sussex-downs upwards of thirty years, yet I
still investigate that chain of majestic mountains with fresh
admiration year by year; and think I see new beauties every
time I traverse it ... For my own part, I think there is
somewhat peculiarly sweet and amusing in the shapely figured
aspect of chalk-hills, in preference to those of stone, which are
rugged, broken, abrupt, and shapeless."
Though we should not nowadays call the South Downs a chain
of majestic mountains this passage well expresses the very strong
and enduring impression which these heights make on anyone
who traverses them, especially when they are viewed from the
north, so that the great roll of the escarpment and the buttress-
like hills are extended full in face. The special and intimate